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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, sixty cents each, within the United States, 


one dollar each in Canada or foreign countries. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animais in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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Wyoming Execution 


Out in Wyoming — in Rawlins, to be exact — the Chamber of 
Commerce has just created a new low in promotion stunts, by sponsoring 
and encouraging a bow and arrow buffalo hunt. — 


. In case any sportsman reads this and imagines that the bison—a crea- 
ture of special sentimental appeal and interest to most Americans—is going 
to be tracked down and finally dispatched by an expert bow and arrow 
marksman, forget it, because this unfortunate creature will be delivered 
to the hunting grounds by truck and then chased in front of a long line of 
bow and arrow “hunters” who will stand in line seventy-five yards away. 


In case the first man fails to kill the animal, the next one will shoot, . 
and so on down the line. Should the animal break for the open, one may 
fire arrows at random. While all this is going on, a second victim will be 
waiting in a truck to provide more “pleasure” for the men at Rawlins. 
Shades of extermination camps! 


The National Field Archery Association has condemned the hunt, and 
at the same time points out that it knows of no bow and arrow men who 
can place an arrow with any hope of accuracy at seventy-five yards. It 
has also been hinted that a motion picture concern will film the whole 
disgusting spectacle for the “amusement” of theatre audiences. 


So, to the Chamber of Commerce, of Rawlins, Wyoming, dishonor — 
for promoting a low stunt at the expense of and cruel suffering to one 
of America’s noblest creatures—the buffalo. Let the people of Wyoming 
study the early history of their State and learn how the American Indian 
at one time hunted this creature. He killed for food and clothing only, 
and he would never have lined up with his fellow hunters like an execu- 
tion squad to kill for pleasure. The Chamber of Commerce of Rawlins 
has brought shame, not only to their own community, but also to the fair 
State of Wyoming. 7 
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Little Pig Barks 


By JULIA UPJOHN 


HEN I first saw “Peggy” she was 

a runty, half-starved little pig 
among a litter of fat, thrifty little broth- 
ers and sisters. 

She had a pathetic, pleading way of 
looking at us with her sharp little eyes. 

She was so small and harmless we al- 
lowed her to go where she pleased about 
the place. She was quick to learn that 
she would get her breakfast earlier if 
she came up to the back door in the morn- 
ing, aS soon as she saw anyone about. 
Pancakes were among her favorite foods, 
and the number she could consume, even 
when very small, was surprising. 

She and “Buster,” the dog, became 
great friends. It was a funny sight to 
see old Buster busily bringing the cows 
home, barking at them to keep them in 
order, while Peggy trotted along behind 
the herd on her short little legs, saying 
“Wuff! Wuff!” in imitation of his bark. 

She grew so gradually we did not 
realize how she had improved under the 
care the children had given her. 

One afternoon I heard an uproar at 


BOUNDLESS LOVE AND FAITH 


the front gate. Upon investigation I 
discovered a harassed young man trying 
frantically to get into the yard. He 
would try to open the gate, Peggy would 
say, “Wuff! Wuff!” and make a grab for 
the cuff of his well-pressed trousers. He 
would drive her away and make another 
dash for the gate; before he could get 
it open she would be back again. 

While I was rescuing him from his 
predicament the state police drove into 
the yard and took the man into custody. 
He was wanted for robbery and admitted, 
upon being questioned, that he had in- 
tended to slip into the open front door of 
the house, which is large, and conceal 
himself in the seldom used part until the 
search for him had abated. 

I paid a visit to Peggy a short time 
ago. She was lying comfortably upon a 
bed of clean straw, surrounded by seven 
roly-poly red and black babies. 

She opened her bright little eyes when 
I spoke to her. I thought she was going 
to say “Wuff! Wuff!” Instead she 


emitted a gentle “Oink! Oink!” 


Photo by W. J. Schoonmaker 


Jane Ellen Macfarlane, of Delmar, N. Y., and her faithful pet say their nightly 
prayers. Jane Ellen is the daughter of John C. Macfarlane, formerly Field Secretary 
of The American Humane Association. 
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Here and There 


O ice and snow, O frost and cold, 

O bitter death, that bound the world! 

O biting winds and frozen mold—Farewell! 
Ho, land! ho, living waters, sing! 

For God has sent us back His spring! 

Hark how the sylvan voices cry, 

Our God is love! Love cannot die! 

Sure as the peace that follows strife, 

The resurrection’s glorious life! 


—John Masefield 


Resourceful Chickadee 


NE day, on my bird feeding shelf, 
I saw a chickadee attacking a crust 
of bread almost as large as himself. It 
must have been a very dry crust, indeed, 
for he thumped away at it for quite a 
while without satisfactory results. Then 
he stopped, seemed to consider, head 
turned sidewise, blinked his eyes and just 
stopped short of scratching his head (I 
suppose). Then seizing the edge of the 
crust in his bill he flipped it over to the 
water dish, dunked it in the water, 
softening it, and then gobbled it up, bit 
by bit. 
—Isabelle Graham 


T is a rare dog that is not by instinct 
a Good Samaritan. 
—Ellen Burns Sherman 


MEX are four: 


1. He who knows not and knows not he 
knows not. He is a fool—shun him. 

2. He who knows not and knows he 
knows not. He is simple—teach him. 

3. He who knows and knows not he 
knows. He is asleep—wake him. 

4. He who knows and knows he knows. 
He is wise—follow him. 


—Arabian Proverb 


HE reason a dog has so many friends 
is that he wags his tail, not his 
tongue. 


TUDENTS of animal behavior say 

that howling is the dog’s way of _play- 
fully imitating music, rather than show- 
ing distaste for it. The dog who accom- 
panies music with mournful wails is often 
not impelled by the music, but comes in 
voluntarily where it is being played. 
Some dogs, students claim, have the 
ability to approach with their howls the 
pitch of that of the singer or instrument. 
It is said dogs mirror the likes and dis- 
likes, emotions and reactions of their 
human masters. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Canine 


o-Ed 
By 
ANN PORTER HELLEBUSCH 


"DIANA" SHAKES HANDS 
WITH HER MASTER. 


IANA” is a brown-eyed, brownish- 
haired French refugee, who did 
liaison work across the firing lines for 
the French army during the tragic, des- 
perate days of French resistance. Now, 
like so many returned veterans, she is in 
school, at Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. But Diana does not go to classes, 
for Diana is a dog. 

Diana’s master, Bill Roth, sophomore 
from Rock Island, Illinois, relates the 
tale of their meeting with a tenderness 
in his eyes each time he mentions her 
name. 

“One night as I was sitting in our 
camp just outside Marseille, a French 
girl came to our quarters and asked if 
anyone would like to have her dog. She 
explained that she could no longer feed 
her because food was so scarce. Then 
she told me that the dog had served with 
the French army around Marseille, had 
cracked up under fire, and that several 
French soldiers had brought her back 
into Marseille to turn her loose in the 
streets. The French girl had taken her.” 

“Weren’t you afraid to take a psycho- 
neurotic dog?” I asked. 

“Well,” Bill laughed, “I told the girl 
I would just keep the dog overnight to 
see if she was too shell-shocked. Diana 
was there one hour, and I decided to keep 
her. She was beautifully mannered and 
extremely intelligent. I guess you could 
say she’s a ‘perfect lady.’ ” 

When Bill brought Diana to have her 
picture taken, I saw first-hand what a 
well-behaved young lady she is. Through- 
out the whole procedure a squirrel frisked 
temptingly nearby, but Diana sat by her 
master’s side with rigid composure, obey- 
ing his commands, which were all in 
French. 

“Diana understands only French,” Bill 
explains. “I don’t want her to learn any 
English because she’s trained to be a 
one-man dog... and I’d kind of like her 
to stay that way. Although,” he smiled 
ruefully, “my roommate speaks French, 
too; and she likes him quite a bit!” 
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Mustering my feeble French into what 
I fondly presume to be the proper accent, 


I croaked, “Hallo, Diana. 
allez-vous? Venez ici!” 

Diana regally and nonchalantly ignored 
me and sat flicking her tail and staring 
at the squirrel. 

“She doesn’t like women at all,” Bill 
smiled apologetically. “You see, she’s 
used to being around men and having 
G. I.’s yelling at her so much that girls 
just don’t seem to interest her. Maybe 
their voices are too soft. 

“Also,” he continued, “I always use the 
familiar ‘tu’ when I speak to her. She 
probably didn’t understand you.” 

Realizing that this dog understood 
more French than I did, I hastened to 
change the subject. 

“Did you have any trouble getting her 
back to the United States,” I asked. 

“Well, no. I sent her home through 
the American Express, which cost me 
$107. She was put into quarantine at 
Le Havre for a month. Then, I began 
to think that if she were caged that long, 
plus the two-week ocean trip, she might 
forget me, and I’d have trouble con- 
trolling her when I got home. So, I 
signed up as an escort on the ship she 
was to be sent on.” 

“Escort?” I said. 
mean?” 


Comment 


“What does that 


“It meant that I had to feed, water, 
and exercise 75 of the 158 dogs on board 
each day. I got to take care of Diana 
though, so the job wasn’t too bad.” 

“How did she stand the trip?” 

“She’s really a very good traveler. She 
ought to be. . . she’s been all through 
France, Switzerland, and parts of Ger- 
many with me. A funny custom in 
Switzerland is that you don’t send dogs 
in the baggage car ... you have to buy 
half-rate tickets for them.” 

Although the college does not allow 
students to keep dogs in their rooms, the 
Dean gave Bill special permission when 
he heard Diana’s history. 

“She’s no trouble in the room, at all,” 
Bill explains. ‘“‘We just open the win- 
dow, and she makes her exit down the 
fire escape.” 

“Have you had any trouble with her 
because of this neurosis?” 

“Oh, she’s not dangerous, if that’s 
what you mean. She’s more or less shell- 
shocked. Whenever she hears shots, 
thunder, or backfire, she trembles and 
quivers. I don’t know whether she'll 
ever get over it, but I hope so.” 

Diana put her paw on Bill’s knee and 
gave him an affectionate nuzzle and a 
pseudo-growl. It was quite easy to see 
that Bill and Diana are as the French 
say, en rapport. 
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SO NAMED BECAUSE /T 1S WHITE 

WINTER AND BROWN SUMMER 
/T 1S ALSO CALLED SNOWSHOE RABBIT 
BECAUSE OF ITS LARGE HIND FEET 
WHICH SERVE AS SNOWSHOES. 


Gopher Got It 


By J. TEAL 


? lesatzsihd golfers frequently attribute in jest the loss of 
precious balls to that active little golf course inhabitant, 
the gopher. While it is true that these squirrel-like creatures 
burrow many a hole in the fairways, losses directly traceable 
to the rascals’ digging habits are few and far between. Here 
is the case of a gopher at Elmgate Country Club, Glenview, 
Illinois, that made his furry brothers look like rank amateurs. 
In August, 1939, a foursome drove off the fifteenth tee while 
their caddies stood on a knoll about two hundred yards away. 
The boys saved themselves a little walking and could better 
_ observe the flight of the bail from this location. The first 
three men drove without mishap, but the fourth hit a longer 
ball than usual. It cleared a high bunker and rolled down the 
slope. Apparently, it stopped only a few inches from a gopher’s 
hole for a head popped out of the ground as soon as the ball 
stopped rolling. Perhaps, Mr. Gopher was suffering unusual 
pangs of hunger, or perhaps he was merely inquisitive; how- 
ever, he crawled out of the hole, and gingerly nudged at the 
ball with his nose, just enough to roll it downhill into the 
hole with the gopher in hot pursuit. 

The startled caddies ran towards the spot to await further 
developments and they were not disappointed. The little ab- 
sconder popped out of another hole about twenty yards away 
in a few minutes, holding the ball in his front paws much as a 
squirrel holds a nut, and was speculatively attempting to nibble 
at it. As soon as the boys made a move in his direction, down 
went Mr. Gopher, ball and all. Whether he enjoyed his unusual 
repast or survived its after-effects remains a mystery for that 
was the last that was seen of him. 
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Desert Traveling Cat 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


ALIFORNIA chambers of commerce are not going to like 
this item. It concerns a Persian cat that recently gave 
a practical demonstration of the strange instinct and sense of 
direction that so often guides animals in a return to their 
former homes. 
There’s nothing unusual about it from that point of view. 
But this cat, with typical feline perversity, also showed a 
marked preference for life in Arizona instead of in California. 
A family living in Phoenix gave the cat to some friends of 
theirs in San Diego. Soon after the latter family had moved 
into a new apartment in the California city, they wrote a letter 
to the original owners saying that the cat had disappeared 
without leaving a trace. 
Offhand, you might think that anyone with the genius to 
locate a vacant apartment in San Diego these days should 
have little difficulty in picking up the trail of a vagrant feline. 
Some nine months after the letter was received by the folks 
in Phoenix, the cat arrived at its former Arizona home. No 
one knows, of course, whether it took the animal the full nine 
months to make the trip from San Diego back to Phoenix. 
It is not likely that the cat hitch-hiked any part of the trip. 
Its natural wariness of strangers disposes of that notion at 
once. For that matter, it is not likely that any motorist would 
slow down for a cat standing by the roadside with paw pointed 
Arizona-wards. 

In any case, the Persian traveled a distance of nearly 400 
miles across two states—much of it along desert trails, includ- 
ing the crossing of the Colorado river somewhere along that 
rolling stream. 

The animal was footsore, thin and bedraggled when it 
reached its old home, but otherwise little the worse for its 
rather remarkable journey. One can imagine that, when it 
dragged itself across the old threshhold, there was a satisfied 
smirk on its face and the mewing equivalent of “Well, folks, 
it’s good to be home again!” 


A statute in New Haven, Connecticut, expressly forbids the 
stealing of a neighbor's bees. 
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There is in every animal’s eye a dim image and gleam of 
humanity, a flash of strange light through which their life 
looks out and up to our great mystery of command over them, 
and elaims the fellowship of the creature if not of the soul. 


—John Ruskin 


BB stomach of a horse will hold only about ten per cent as 
much as the stomach of a cow, whereas the stomach of a 
forty-five-pound dog will hold more than three times as much 
as a 145-pound man. Perhaps, this explains some things about 
the eating habits of the above mentioned animals. The lowly 
rat can put away a one-hundred-pound sack of grain in a year 
without really exerting himself and our friend, the barn owl, 
will easily eat its own weight in food in a single night’s feeding 
and go out the next night and do the same thing all over again. 
Canaries can be fed certain kinds of food which in time will 
cause them to have orange-colored feathers instead of yellow. 

It is true that cats have muscles in their eyes which cause 
them to adjust themselves to get every bit of light present. 
However, a cat can no more see inside of a pitch dark room 
than a person, but instead relies upon a sense of touch, its 
whiskers, eyelashes and hair, all being extremely sensitive. 
Incidentally, when a black cat gets old its fur turns gray with 
age. 

Butterflies taste with their legs which are many hundreds 
of times as sensitive as a man’s tongue, but the snake which 
is continually sticking out its tongue, isn’t doing it out of 
disrespect for you, but simply is using it to hear and smell 
with, since he has no ears. 

Contrasted with the cat’s eye for size, we have the whale, 
which has the largest eyes in the animal kingdom, being about 
the size of that gastronomic squirter, tne grapefruit. Cats and 
dogs generally have good eyesight, but most insects are near- 
sighted, depending on their acute sense of smell for protection 
from their enemies. The grasshopper has ears, but they are 
located on his legs. 

Dogs are known for being fast runners, but many members 
of the cat family can leave them far behind. The cheetah, 
one member of the family, can travel at speeds of around 
seventy-five miles per hour, while for short sprints, the grizzly 
bear can outrun the fastest horse. Even the tiny ant covers a 
lot of ground for if he were as large as a man, he could, by 
comparison, travel a thousand miles a minute. A human being 
perspires to get rid of waste products from the body through 
the skin, but our triend the dog perspires by speeding up his 
rate of breathing and using his tongue as a handy means of 
hurrying up the process. 

The chameleon, a tiny lizard which makes a delightful little 
pet, can change its coloring to suit its surroundings, while the 
rabbit has a distinctive underpart to its tail which we see as 
it goes scurrying off. Some scientists claim that it also serves 
as a guide for other members of its family, enabling them to 
seek shelter hurriedly. In building his home, the rabbit 
selects soil that is easily dug, making himself a cozy little room 
where the young are raised and digging numerous other tun- 
nels which tend to confuse his enemies. He never forgets a 
conveniently located safety hole into which he can easily pop 
in times of danger. Africa has a jumping rabbit which would 
put a champion human broad jumper to a test, for it covers 
over twenty feet at a hop. 

The old superstition about black cats being unlucky was 
recently disproved when a black cat in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
jumped on its mistress’ bed and woke her up in time to escape 
a leaking gas jet. Many pets prove their worth if given a 
chance and welcome their owner’s return with as much appar- 
ent joy as any human member of the family. Their sounds of 
welcome, if translated, would speak volumes. 


Another interesting fact about bears is that 
some of them can climb trees. 
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Here is "Soapsuds.” 


Famous Horse 


i boys and girls in sunny California 
ever vote to determine the State’s 
most popular horse, it’s pretty safe to 
wager that “Soapsuds” will win the elec- 
tion. 

Soapsuds, in the event you haven’t 
heard, was once owned by the beloved 
Will Rogers, and at the time of his death 
the renowned humorist regarded Soap- 
suds as his favorite horse. 

Famous, friendly and contented, Soap- 
suds has lived a life filled with rich ex- 
perience. He’s been in the movies several 
times, and has toured many parts of the 
country as a Ranger Horse. 

When the Will Rogers’ Highway was 
opened in Amarillo, Texas, in 1939, Soap- 
suds was on hand to witness the occasion. 

Today, Soapsuds is living a retired 
life. He’s 26 years old, and has a special 
pasture and spacious corrals all his own. 
’ He is never ridden any more by adults, 
but boys and girls flock daily to the 
Rogers’ estate, now a State park, and 
give Soapsuds plenty of exercise by tak- 


. ing turns at riding him on the broad 


acres of the Rogers’ ranch. 

Several years ago, visitors fed the 
good-natured Soapsuds too much sugar 
and made him ill. For two months he 
was away from his display corral. Boys 
and girls came every day, hoping to see 
the great horse, and on the day of his 
return a party was held in Soapsud’s 
honor. 

Mr. Eugene Velzy, Chief Ranger of the 
Will Rogers’ State Park, says Soapsuds 
does not need tender tid-bits. Why? Be- 
cause, even though he’s 26, the remark- 
able horse has all his teeth and, to quote 
Mr. Velzy, “‘He’s even developing a tricky 
disposition and we have to treat him like 
a colt.” 

—Mabel I. Savage 
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Old “Tim 


By HELEN L. MATTHEWS 


. an old shepherd dog, is a fa- 
miliar and loved animal to our 
neighborhood children. I knew him by 
sight but only from across the street or 
as he went loping past our house. He 
always seemed to be going somewhere 
with a definite goal in view and in a 
hurry about it at that. 

But a month ago Tim became very real 
to me and endeared himself to me for- 
ever. My three small daughters have 
been taught to stay in our enclosed yard, 
because our house stands on the corner 
of two busy streets. However, in the 
usual after-dinner rush of getting the 
elusive little imps to bed one escaped my 
usual eagle eye and hurried down to play 
with a small boy in the next block. 

The little fellow was allowed the run 
of the neighborhood, so to my daughter 
he seemed the very essence of freedom 
and she always welcomed a chance to play 
with him. The moment I missed her I 
raced outside in panic just in time to see 
the boy dash into the street pulling my 
daughter in his wagon. And then my 
heart stood still! A car came around 
the corner, the wagon tipped and spilled 
her into the car’s path. As the car 
swerved out, the horn blared and fright- 
ened her to such an extent she started 
to crawl madly on her hands and knees 
to escape the danger, but straight for the 
wheels of the car. 

At the same time Tim was on his way 
to some unknown rendezvous, and faster 
than I could see it happen the old dog 
tore in to the street and stopped her with 


his huge paws. When the car had passed 
he moved away and trotted on about his 
business. 

I couldn’t get over the wonder of it 
and I never was so grateful to a human 
being as I was to the shabby dog, Tim. 
It was not to be the end of the old dog’s 
bravery and love of children, however. 
When I went out to the front porch much 
later that evening Tim rose up from in 
front of the screen door and waited until 
I was seated in the rocker. Then with a 
gruff whoof he laid back down and put 
his head watchfully on his paws. For 
three or four days he was always by my 
daughter as she played in the yard and 
at night he lay on the porch. 

Even now on his way past our house 
he will detour long enough to come in as 
though to say hello and then go on his 
way. When I see him I feel the same 
pleasure as though it were an old friend 
to whom my home is always open. 


& 
_ Viewpoints 
By C. E. FLYNN 


The peacock strutted all day long, 
Spreading his gaudy sail, 

And in a raucous voice and strong 
Chattered about his tail. 


The owl sat calmly in his tree, 
Clad in a somber suit. 

“Quite a display you make,” said he, 
“But | don’t give a hoot.” 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Another Sir Walter Raleigh 


The frilled lizard is our next, 
And when mad enough to holler, 
He stops for breath, and up he puts 
His frilled and fancy collar. 


He must have seen a fashion page, 
Of dandies long gone by; 

His get-up is quite startling, when 
It hits you in the eye! 
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You’re Not Forgotten 
By MARION K. BRECK 


We met in a railroad station 
‘Twas true love from the start. 
In just a matter of hours 
You’d crept into my heart. 


| took you home that evening; 
We always had such fun. 

| told you all my secrets; 

My moods you learned—each one. 


Real pals we were together; . 
Both lonely when apart. 

But always you were waiting; 
At my first step you'd start. 


Always until that morning, 
When you were there no more; 
Our happy days had ended; 

I sadly closed the door. 


| thought of the times I’d left you; 
For hour on hour to wait; 

The day | scolded you a bit, 
When you came in so late. 


Your eyes so gentle and trusting, 
That ever did adore; 

Could | but feel your lovely head 
Close by my side once more! 


Such dear things to remind me— 
Your leash still on the wall. 

| found a muddy paw mark, 

A little half-chewed ball. 


Somewhere in the good dog’s Heaven 
Do you long for me, too; 

And know I’ve kept your favorite toy 
And how much | miss you? 


Do you hear—“You’re not forgotten— 
And the long, long years apart, 
Have never erased your memory 
Nor your pawmarks from my heart.” 


Wild Wisdom 

FEW months ago, I finished my 

usual morning crumb-dispersal act, 
for the benefit of the neighborhood 
pigeons, sparrows, and other “visiting 
flyermen,” and settled back on a com- 
fortable porch chair to scan the morning 
headlines. When I looked up, I saw 
everything had been eaten, save one very 
large crust, which a pigeon was ready to 
attack. Suddenly, a blackbird loomed up 
before him and started an attention- 
diverting argument. 

The pigeon, obviously deciding discre- 
tion was the better part of valor, slipped 
the crust behind him. While the two 
birds were deep in discussion, a little 
sparrow swooped down from a nearby 
tree, deftly picked up the crust in its bill, 
and darted away, entirely unseen by the 
two talkers. A few seconds later, the 
pigeon turned around to look for the 
bread and saw it had disappeared. What 
he said to the blackbird would never pass 
the Censorship Board, but I can guaran- 
tee he will never let his breakfast out of 
his bird’s-eye view again! 
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Donna snuggles her newly acquired puppy, "Jiggs." 


Associated Press irephoto 


Railroad Plays Santa Claus 


By JOHN G. 


He was just a little cocker spaniel 
with big, floppy ears, but to young 
Miss Donna Butterfield, of Villa Park, 
Illinois, he was her dog “Abner.” And 
despite some of his bad habits, Donna 
took good care of Abner; made excuses 
when he made mistakes, repaired the 
damage, did the scolding and later con- 
soled the penitent culprit. 

Then, recently, Abner got into trouble 
that Donna couldn’t do anything about. 
He argued about the right of way with 
a fast Chicago, Aurora-Elgin train and 
came up a one-time loser. 

Donna and her sister and her brother 
buried the little dog, and through her 
tears Donna wondered. ... It just didn’t 
seem right that something so full of life 
as Abner should die under the wheels of 
a train and that it should all end there. 

So, she wrote a letter to the railroad 
that read, in part: 

“Gentlemen: My dog, Abner, got run 
over by your train. He was my pet— 
the best I’ve ever had. He was a cocker 
and had a very cute face. He was buff 
or tan in color. He had curly hair and a 
short, stubby tail. He was the cutest 
You would talk 


pet anyone could have. 
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to him, he would look at you and cock 
one of his ears. 

“T feel so bad about him and I loved 
him very dearly, and so did the rest of 
the family. I go out every day to see his 
grave. I would be so happy if you would 
make it possible for me to get another 
dog, just like Abner. Thank you.” 

Well, the big railroad had somehow 
overlooked setting up an item in its 
budget for the purchase of buff-colored 
cocker spaniels. But railroads aren’t all 
iron and steel and most railroad men love 
dogs, and Donna’s ‘letter eventually 
reached the desk of Philip R. Elfstrom, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Aurora-Elgin. 

And now Donna has a new 10-week-old 
cocker, buff-colored, cute of face, long 
silky ears, his share of impishness and 
bad habits and a pedigree longer than his 
stubby tail—the gift of Mr. Elfstrom. 

Donna has “Jiggs” to love instead of 
Abner. Whether she loves him more 
than she did Abner is a hard question, 
but Donna’s mother said, “A little girl 
of 11 has a lot of love in her heart— 
enough for both Abner and Jiggs, and 
some left over.” 
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throughout the nation. 


interest. 


MAN is often said to be leading a 

dog’s life, but there is a dog out in 
St. Louis that may be said to be leading 
a man’s life. For almost three years 
now, “Dusty” has been a parking lot 
attendant, and according to his owner, 
that dog can do just about everything 
but park the cars. 

Walter Schoenbeck, owner of the lot 
and the dog, recalls how it all started 
‘during a rush hour some three years ago. 
Just for fun, he commanded: “Dusty, go 
pick up that ticket” and, without hesita- 
tion, his little helper trotted to an aston- 
ished customer, returning with ticket 
and coins. Thus, began an unusual 
career. 

The lot is Dusty’s first love. Not only 
is he adept at retrieving, but some sixth 
sense tells the dog when a customer is 
getting into the wrong car. For instance, 
if you drive into the lot in a green Ford 
and attempt to leave in a tan Chevrolet, 
watch out for Dusty. 

“T don’t know how she developed that 
technique,” Schoenbeck said, “but if a 
person tries that, or makes a mistake, 
the dog barks until I come and straighten 
the matter out. 


Every once in a while stories about the doings of 
animals in everyday life appear in the press 
Following are a few of 
these tales which warrant more than passing 


“I had a fellow make a bet with me 
that Dusty couldn’t do such a thing. It 
was at night and you could hardly make 
out the colors of the cars, but when he 
tried to get in someone else’s car, you 
could hear Dusty for a block.” 


* * * 


And then, there was a cat, owned by 
Mrs. W. F. Hanaford, of Mansfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, that does everything except 
answer the telephone—everything, that 
is, except to lift the receiver and say, 
‘*thello.” 

Mrs. Hanaford says: “My cat’s name 
was ‘Trixy.’ She was very quick to learn 
and to understand what was going on 
about her. 

“She was particularly interested in our 
telephone, which was located in a north 
room on a desk. Our dining room was 
just south of the room where the tele- 
phone was. Leading out of the dining 
room, toward the east, was the kitchen, 
where Trixy was usually found asleep in 
her box behind the stove, a distance of 
approximately 65 to 70 feet to the ’phone. 
To go to the telephone, she had to travel 
about 40 feet toward the west, about 20 


After three years of ex- 
perience, "Dusty" is a vet- 
eran at collecting tickets 
and change for his master. 


feet toward the north and then another 
sharp turn toward the east to reach the 
desk. 

“When the ’phone rang, Trixy was out 
of her box like a flash and on her way 
to get there first. My! What a fireman 
she would have made. It was very funny 
to see her streaking along like mad, and 
when she reached a corner, she never 
bothered to lessen her sped, but would 
skid around like a lightweight car on a 
slippery road covered with ice. No mat- 


ter how hard either of us tried to get to 
the telephone quickly, Trixy always ar- 
rived first and we would find her with 
her hind legs on the arm of the desk 
chair, her head right up close and look- 
ing into the telephone, so we would have 
to lift her out of the way to get to the 


’phone. I believe she understood the 
conversation, for she was a very smart 
cat, and needless to say, we loved her 
very much.” 


* * 


Yet another story, this one from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, relates how two dogs 
certainly saved their owner’s life. Mrs. 
Julia Miller, 88, told from her hospital 
bed how her two dogs snuggled up beside 
her to keep her warm in near-freezing 
temperatures as she lay in her front yard 
for 30 hours, her hip fractured from a 
fall. 
She was found by a letter carrier the 
day before Christmas, and now is re- 
covering. Mrs. Miller, who lives alone, 
slipped and fell while carrying out ashes. 
The fall paralyzed her and the wind was 
in the wrong direction for anyone to hear 
her calls—that is, anyone but her dogs. 

Her long-haired farm dogs, “Prince” 
and “Pulley” sat down beside her and 
barked every time a car passed. Un- 
fortunately, the road was about a block 


"Trixy" invariably gets to 
the ‘phone first and all but 
lifts the receiver and 


answers. 


"Prince" and 


their mistress warm. 


“Pulley” 
tried desperately to at- 
tract attention, but in the 
end settled down to keep 


away and no one heeded their barking. 
“The dogs snuggled up to me all 
through the night, and I didn’t get cold,” 


Mrs. Miller related. The attending 
physician said that Mrs. Miller might 
have suffered from exposure or pneu- 
monia had the dogs not kept her warm. 


* * * 


And here’s a story about the trials and 
tribulations of Hollywood stars—animal 
stars, that is. It seems that at one 
studio, “Bonzo,” just an ordinary dog, 
had to be taught to obey commands in 
Spanish from Franchot Tone for the 
filming of ‘““Honeymoon.” 

Bonzo mastered the task—but now, its 
trainer claims he has to re-educate the 
dog to understand English. ; 

At another studio, a lean, alley cat 
was schooled to walk a certain line be- 
tween Gary Cooper and Lilli Palmer, 
stars of “Cloak and Dagger.” Trainer 
James Jack solved the problem. He 
dragged an oily sardine across the floor 
and out of sight—and the cat followed 
the sardine. Needless to say, the scene 
was shot without delay. 


* * * 


In Gloucester, New Jersey, a small 
collie, braving frigid winds to keep a 
vigil outside a garage, was credited with 
saving his master’s life after a neighbor 
became aware of the dog’s barking and 
decided to investigate. 

Inside the garage, the neighbor found 
the dog’s owner, George Goeckler, over- 
come by carbon monoxide gas. She sum- 
moned police who removed him to a hos- 
pital where physicians revived him. 

In this case, the collie sensed that 
something was amiss and did the only 


thing he knew to attract attention to his 
master’s plight. 


* * * 


In Ann Arbor, Michigan, “Percy,” a 
two-year-old collegiate canine, faced evic- 
tion from his apartment because his 
personal elevator distracted diners in a 
cafe below. 

When the owner of the apartment 
building opened a restaurant on his 
premises, the dog was in the habit of 
trotting through the front door, en route 
to the second floor quarters he shared 
with his master, Ronald S. Johnson, 
graduate student at the University of 
Michigan. 

The owner of the building complained, 
so Johnson rigged up a basket elevator 
to hoist Percy to the second floor. It 
suited Percy all right, but the sight of 
the dog being lifted past the windows 
where patrons were eating caused so 
much talk that both man and dog have 
been asked to leave. 


* * * 


We often read about dogs giving fire 
alarms, but down in Endicott, N. Y., a 
pet parrot raised the cry and undoubtedly 
saved his master’s home from burning 
to the ground. 

“Punkin” is a pet‘ parrot belonging to 
Theodore E. Peters. One morning re- 
cently, the bird was awakened and knew 
something was wrong in the house, but 
he could not find the word for it. So he 
screamed, “Hey, Pete!” until Peters 
awoke, too. He smelled smoke and dashed 
downstairs to find a chair and rug in 
flames. Then he yelled “Fire!’’, too. 
Peters put out the blaze, but Punkin 
spent the remainder of the pre-dawn 
hours practicing his new word—“Fire!” 
Even crackers wouldn’t stop him. 


* * * 


Legacies to take care of pets are noth- 
ing new, and no one in Albany, N. Y., 
was much surprised when Miss Mary 
Beardsley left $500 in her will to assure 
good care for her dogs, a dachshund and 
a collie. After all, Miss Beardsley had 
been known for years as “the good 
Samaritan of the animals.” 

But what did surprise Albanians was 
the next clause in her will where Miss 
Beardsley left the city $100 to buy bread 
crumbs for the pigeons in Albany’s 
downtown plaza. 
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“John Harvard” 
(A Happy Memory) 


EING sincere lovers of animals we 

desired to procure a pet for our 
young son. I mentioned this to a friend 
and one winter day, a little later, she 
called on me. As we sat conversing, I 
was startled to see the face and bright, 
soft eyes of a wee kitten looking at me 
from the end of the visitor’s muff. I 
was amazed and delighted and we had a 
laugh in which kitty seemed to join. It 
was my friend’s way of introducing 
“John Harvard,” who became a cherished 
and devoted member of our family for 
many years. It was quite natural that 
our kitty, bearing a name so distin- 
guished in this classic land, should soon 
develop a high degree of intelligence and, 
also, an appreciation of his educational 
advantages as a resident of historic 
Cambridge. 

John soon endeared himself to all his 
friends and when visitors came, they 
were made aware of a welcome by having 
a small, gray paw extended to them. 
After that, if his friendship was ac- 
cepted, he would seek the most capacious 
lap and settle himself for a nap. He was 
friendly to everybody and his care of the 
family was like that of a watchdog. 

One day he came running to me, mak- 
ing excited noises. I thought he wanted 
the front door opened for him, but he 
paid no attention to that, running before 
me and urging me in the direction of a 
lavatory. On opening the door, water 
streamed over the door sill. The room 
was flooded from an open faucet. As 
soon as John saw that I was aware of the 
situation, he departed to his accustomed 

chair and went to sleep. : 

He traveled with the family in his own 
basket and when the usual luggage ap- 
peared, which indicated a journey, he 
would seek out his traveling basket and 
remark, in his own way, that he was 
ready to occupy it. 

As one of God’s beautiful creatures, 
friend, companion, and constant delight, 
John Harvard lived a long life of helpful- 
ness and contentment and when he left 
us, he was laid away with tender care in 
his own little basket to go on his last 
journey, and placed under a bed of vio- 
lets. When we see John Harvard again 
perhaps he will be able to tell us more of 
the thoughts he had and the kindly feel- 
ing he always shared with all his friends. 

—Mrs. William P. McKenzie 
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Trying to Save the Mastiff 
The dog that fought Caesar 
By MAC DONALD DALY 


UST 2,000 years ago Julius Caesar 

stood in his chariot on an English 
battlefield and shouted amazed as giant 
dogs, running at the side of their woad- 
painted masters, leaped for the throats 
of his legionnaires. 

Just 531 years ago, one of those same 
giant dogs stood over a wounded English 
knight on the field of Agincourt and for 
hours bayed defiance at the Frenchmen 
who sought to make him prisoner. 

Recently, six men and eight women 
met in a London hotel to argue ways and 
means of keeping alive the descendants 
of the fighting dogs, and saving Eng- 
land’s oldest known breed from extinc- 
tion. 

Tihe breed is the mastiff—the Old Eng- 
lish mastiff. Weight 200 pounds, height 
33 inches, measurement around the fore- 
leg 10 inches—two inches more than Joe 
Louis’ wrist. 

Because as a puppy he eats three pounds 
of meat a day, the mastiff began to 
vanish in 1940 and 1941. The fourteen 
people who met recently to talk about 
him, all used to keep and show him before 
the war. Today, they know of only eight 
specimens left in England. 

Caesar took English mastiffs back with 
him to Rome, and matched them in the 
circus against other fighting dogs. They 
beat them all. 

The one that fought at Agincourt was 
the favorite of Sir Piers Legh. She 
defended him until his soldiers fought 
their way back to his side and carried 
him to Paris where he died of his wounds. 

But in the years between Caesar and 


Canadian Cousin 


HE dog pictured here is an especially 
fine example of her breed and be- 
longs to Mr. Roy P. Thompson, Execu- 
tive Officer of the Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind. Here is what he 
says about his dog. 

“Sylvia” is a graduate of the Seeing 
Eye School, in New Jersey, and I secured 
her in February, 1946, after going to the 
school and training with her for a month. 
Previous to that time, she had had three 
months’ intensive training and was then 
ready to guide a blind person. She is a 
German Shepherd by breed and was three 
years old in September. She is one of 
ten Seeing Eye Dogs in Canada, but of 
course there are hundreds of them in 
service in the United States. Sylvia is 
a replacement for “Wanda” who served 
me faithfully for seven and a half years 
and was possibly the best known dog in 
Western Canada. 


Agincourt, the mastiff had changed from 
a fighting fury to a disciplined house- 
guard. The Anglo-Saxons did that. They 
made the keeping of mastiffs compulsory. 
They decreed that there must be one 
mastiff for every two villeins in each 
village. 

They called them “tie-dogs’—tied by 
day, but loose at night, to fight off 
wolves and marauders. 

Such services and close association 
with his masters turned the mastiff into 
a family dog. They gave to his counte- 
nance the nobility that characterizes the 
survivors today. 


Not long before Chaucer died he wrote 
of one of his heroes: 


About his char ther wenten white 
alaunts. 

Twenty and mo, as great as any stere, 

To hunt en at the leon and the dere. 


Alaunt was the Italian-French word 
for mastiff. “Alan” is still the term 
used in English heraldry to denote a 
mastiff in a coat of arms. 

Of the eight mastiffs left in Britain, 
only two are males. One of them, found 
running wild in Eastbourne after his 
master died in the blitz was brought to 
last month’s meeting. 

Efforts are to be made to encourage 
breeding with the eight survivors as 
nucleus. But most of the eight may be 
too old for breeding. 

In that case, the fourteen lovers of the 
mastiff will try to import a few puppies 
from America where seventy adults are 
known to be alive. 


—From the “Sunday Express” 
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Old Susan .... 


HE cold, quiet evening that “Susan” 
slipped into the lobby, nobody would 
have guessed that she would slip into our 
hearts and then become so important as 
to get her picture on the front page of 
Portland’s afternoon newspaper, but she 
did! 

As I said, it was a quiet night and all 
the bellmen were on the bench talking 
about many things, including the weather. 
Johnny went over to the side door and 
bent out for a hopeful look at the cloudy 
sky. Before he straightened, to let the 
door swing closed, a thin, big-eyed alley 
cat skinned between Johnny’s legs, into 
the entrance behind him. 

The sudden warmth and lights startled 
her and she shrank towards the door 
again, her matted fur dripping to the 
tiled floor its accumulation of rain. 

One of the boys leaned forward, his 
palm stretched to her, coaxingly, and 
said, ‘Here Susie Cat.” 

From then on she was “Susie,” 
“Susan,” “Old Susan,” or “Susie Cat” to 
us. 
The bellboys took Bill, the porter, into 
their confidence that she.was obviously 
expecting a family and couldn’t be turned 
out, and Bill, in turn, was sympathetic 
and allowed Susie to be housed behind 
some large luggage in the baggage room, 
in the basement. 

Keeping the new, uncouth tenant out 
of sight was impossible. Susan liked 
attention, and, because she showed her 
appreciation, the employees soon thought 
of her as one of them and began a slow 
process of raising her standard of living. 
Her boldness gained her the privilege 
of sitting on the bench near the front 
desk, with the bellmen, in plain sight of 
guests and our boss. 

When Walt, head bellhop, was called up 
to the office, he pointed out that Susan 
had graciously taken over a couple of 
duties which had presented a problem to 
the management for quite awhile, so he 
felt she was amply paying for her room 
and board. For one thing, he said, since 
Susie had been around to display her 
distaste for pets in the lobby, guests had 
taken to boarding their cats and dogs 
at the veterinary’s. 

At plane, train and bus hours, she took 
her place at the front entrance, to greet 
the incoming guests. And an outgoing 
guest was not officially checked out until 
Susan had said goodby and watched the 


By VIVIAN G. TAYLOR 


loading of the luggage into the automo- 
bile or taxi at the curb. 

In fact, it was one of the permanent 
guests who pointed out the matter of 
Susan’s absence to Walt. He and Bill 
found her on her bed downstairs, blurry- 
eyed with temperature and a head cold. 

For the next few days the boys took 
food down to her, but keeping her in bed 
and forcing her to take their medication 
was something they could not cope with. 
When she was finally too sick to protest, 
we took up a collection for her and 
packed her off to the hospital. 

The doctors said she had pneumonia 
and they doubted if her life could be 
saved, in her “condition.” They were 
sure her babies would die. 

At the end of a week, with no en- 
couragement from the hospital, the gloom 
settled over the hotel like a fog. Our 
minds wandered. We made hourly calls 
for reports on her and discussed her 
progress with our families when we were 
home. 

We all admitted it was silly to be con- 
cerned over the hotel cat, but she was the 
human interest in our sometimes drab, 
workaday lives and we loved her for her 
bold, haughty air. 

Finally, Susan’s twins were born, dead. 
And all of us who had planned to take 
one of Susie’s offspring home to our 
children were disappointed, but gave 
thanks that Susan was still alive. 

When the boss heard we were paying 
for her expenses, he called the veterin- 
ary’s and told them, “She is one of my 
employees, so give her the best treat- 
ment and care and send your statement 
of fees to me.” 

By then, telephone calls and mail 
started coming to the hotel from her 
friends, near and far. Newspapers sent 
reporters for regular bulletins on her 
condition and one afternoon edition came 
out with Susan’s picture on the front 
page. 

I guess Susan knew we needed and 
wanted her back, because finally she 
pulled through and came back to us at 
the hotel. And, after she’d lounged and 
purred in our loving care for a few days, 
she went back to her duties of chasing 
pets from the lobby, catching mice in the 
basement and raising kittens for those of 
us who wished for a good cat, “just like 
Susie!” 
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Funny P enguin e ¢ « « By HUNTINGTON BARKER 


In books I've read it has been said 
That penguins have a sense of humor. 
But I've not met a penguin yet 

So this to me is just a rumor. 
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Yet | confess if | should guess 
I'd say they have indeed one, 
Since glimpsing at their habitat 


Convinces me they need one. 


Wide World Photos 


Cat Meets All Diners 


ICTURED above is “Minnie,” the 

Milwaukee railroad cat, who meets 
the 7:45 o’clock train every morning in 
order to get her breakfast at the dining 
car. On the steps of the diner is Sher- 
man Naul, of Chicago, 2nd cook. 

The cat was first observed in the rail- 
road yards some 10 years ago and since 
that time has never failed to meet the 
morning train. She will lie waiting until 
the dining car is placed and then makes 
her approach. Veteran railroad men say 
she never makes a mistake about which 
is the diner. She is particular about her 
food and will not accept cold, pressed 
meats. It must be chicken, ham or fresh 
meats. 

Minnie is wary about letting anyone 
touch her and no one is even allowed near 
her two kittens, who stay at home in the 
freight house while she makes trips for 
food. Railroad men say she raises two 
families each year. 

Minnie is really not her name. She 
doesn’t even have a name, but someone 
suggested she could be called Minnehaha 
and Minnie for short. 
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Morning Song 
By MARJORIE HUNT PETTIT 
The meadow lark waylays the dawn 
With notes of liquid eloquence, 
His music intricately drawn 
Upon a staff of field and fence. 


His song unrolls like ribbon, hued 
In Dresden shades that blend and flow; 
He tosses it in joyful mood 


And ties it in a tuneful bow. 
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Seventy-ninth Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1946 


ITH our seventy-ninth annual re- 
port we are more than pleased to 
be able to tell our members and friends 
that our Society has done even more for 
animal protection than ever before. The 
raising of war-time restrictions and the 
further development of branches and 
shelters has materially augmented the 
work of our agents. In every part of 
the Commonwealth these workers have 
aided animals in distress and investi- 
gated complaints of cruelty. In stock- 
yards, riding schools, pet shops, and else- 
where our officers have examined lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of animals 
to insure kind treatment and well being. 
More than 51,000 animals were treated 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and its branch in Springfield, an increase 
over last year of 6,000. To offset this 
increase, however, our records show an 
actual deficit for just the two hospitals 
of $105,112. 

It has been only through the invaluable 
help of our many friends and supporters 
that we have been able to carry on. To 
them goes our deep appreciation. Surely, 
without such aid we should not have been 
able to carry on our activities. 

In addition to our regular work for 
the American Humane Education Society 
one very important step was taken as will 
be set forth at more length on the fol- 
lowing pages. Needless to say, we con- 
sider this work of inestimable value in 
training youth in kindness, justice and 
mercy to all living creatures. 

A detailed statement of the work of 
our prosecuting officers in Boston and in 
our several branches follows: 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 


L. Willard Walker, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,399 
Animals inspected ............. 48,606 
Horses, injured or unfit for service 
—humanely put to sleep ...... 306 
Horses taken from work ........ 146 


Small animals, injured, diseased or 
unwanted, humanely put to sleep 23,070 


Animals placed in homes ....... 2,831 
Animals returned to owners ..... 664 
Ambulance calls ............... 10,374 


Animals inspected at stockyards .. 645,911 
Cattle, swine, sheep, humanely put 


Ambulance mileage, Boston ..... 28,413 
Kept under constant inspection: 
Slaughter-houses ............ 94 
Poultry slaughter-houses ...... 92 
Pet shop and chain stores ..... 73 
14 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1946 


Hospital cases 10,510 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1946 


3,105 
SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston .... 35,514 
Total cases treated in Springfield . 15,786 
51,300 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 
Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
672,377 
940,827 


METHUEN SHELTER 
Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 498 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 1,124 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 134 
(humanely put to sleep) 2,685 


Average number of horses 
cared for (per month) ... 7 


Horses (humanely put to 


PITTSFIELD 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 


Complaints received (investi- 


180 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 4,492 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 1,475 


Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 280 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 2,917 

Horses (humanely put to 
(taken from work) ...... 2 

4. Prosecutions 2 Convictions ... 2 


SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 
John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ..... 9,222 
At Stockyards and abattoirs . 95,914 
105,528 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 78 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 24 
(humanely put to sleep) . . 64 
Horses (taken from work) . . 53 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 9 
4. Prosecutions 3 Convictions ... 3 
19,609 


SPRINGFIELD (HOSPITAL) 


1. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 2,133 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 1,961 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 8,926 


NEW BEDFORD 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 


Complaints received (investi- 


2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 2,650 
Abattoirs and stockyards ... 1,851 
Horses (taken from work) .. 14 
(humanely put to sleep) . . 11 
3. Prosecutions 14 Convictions .. 10 
ATTLEBORO SHELTER 
William J. Lees, Shelter Manager 
ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted animals ..... 488 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 118 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1,864 
BROCKTON SHELTER 
Herbert Liscomb, Shelter Manager 
ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 432 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 140 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 2,814 
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HYANNIS 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
48 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 1,101 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 521 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 862 
Horses (taken from work) .. 1 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 3 
4. Prosecutions 2 Convictions ... 2 
WENHAM 
Fred T. Vickers, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
In investigations only ...... 6,394 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 259 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 8 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 726 
Horses (taken from work) .. 19 
(put to sleep) ........... 24 
4. Prosecutions 11 Convictions ... 8 
WORCESTER 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 2,503 
Abattoirs and stockyards and 
railroad yards .......... 3,540 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small animals (placed in 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1 
Horses (taken from work) .. 5 
4. Prosecutions 10 Convictions .. 9 
HOLYOKE 


This branch continues its work, as in the 
past, arranging with a leading veterinarian 
in Holyoke to call for and care for sick, in- 
jured and unwanted animals of that city. 

Officers of the Holyoke Branch are: 
James Bower, Jr., President; Brooks White, 
Treasurer. 


NORTHAMPTON 


This branch, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Jessie Berwick, president, and Miss 
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Elizabeth Foster, treasurer, had a very 


active year in animal protection. A vigor- 
ous membership drive resulted in many 
new members and renewed interest on the 
part of old members. 


Chief Officer’s Report 


After reading the foregoing statistical 
tabulations of the work of the Society’s 
Humane Officers for the past year, it 
seems only necessary to point out that in 
most instances the figures represent a 
substantial increase over our work in the 
previous period. It is evident, also, from 
these reports that every section of the 
Commonwealth is receiving the watchful 
attention of our full-time represent- 
atives. When necessary to augment the 
work of our regular staff, the Society can 
call on a force of local agents whose 
services can be used to advantage, espe- 
cially in rural sections. We feel that in 
making inspections and investigations, 
our representatives have covered their 
various territories thoroughly. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 

Our grateful appreciation goes out to 
our various Auxiliaries, whose help dur- 
ing the year has been considerable. These 
outstanding groups of women have con- 
tinued their important work of augment- 
ing the efforts of various branches and 
their endeavors have lightened the 
burden which we otherwise would have 
felt. 

The Springfield Auxiliary carried out 
an ambitious program in addition to sup- 
plying needed equipment for the Hospital 
and furthering the program in Humane 
Education. 

Officers and directors of the Spring- 
field Auxiliary include: 

President, Mrs. Lawrence Davis; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Harvey R. Preston; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Richard A. 
Booth; recording secretary, Mrs. A. Hey- 
wood Hovey; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Frank K. Dutton; treasurer, Mrs. 
Lindsey H. Chilson. Directors of the 
organization are Mrs. Walter B. Crutten- 
den, Mrs. Raymond E. Lawrence, Mrs. 
Robert C. Munroe, Mrs. Joel Harris 
Newell, Mrs. Sidney W. Stevens, Mrs. 
Irving R. Shaw. Honorary directors are 
Mrs. Dwight W. Ellis and Mrs. Stuart 
M. Robson. 

The following committee chairmen, 
together with officers and directors, com- 
prise the executive board: Program, Mrs. 
Newell; Ways and ‘Means, Mrs. Thomas 
A. Bulkley; Supply, Mrs. Irving R. 
Shaw; Social, Mrs. John A. Reynolds; 
Membership, Mrs. Victor A. Hanson; 
Humane Education, Mrs. Harold S. Tre- 
worgy; Public Relations, Mrs. Charlena 
B. Kibbe; Motion Picture Council, Mrs. 
Edward R. Haas; Telephone, Mrs. Harold 
G. Duckworth; Custodian, Mrs. William 
J. Warner. 

Our Auxiliary in Winchester, too, 


maintained its excellent record of past 
years, working under the leadership of 
Miss Leontine T. Pote, president; Mrs. 
William M. Beggs, treasurer; and Arthur 
H. Bryer, local agent. 

That we appreciate the work of the 
Women’s Work Committee of Greater 
Boston, goes without saying. With the 
direction of Mrs. George D. Colpas, chair- 
man, this Committee supplied many items 
which otherwise would have had to be 
purchased at considerable expense. Fol- 
lowing are some of the items furnished: 


REPORT OF WORK COMMITTEE 
For the Year 1946 Inclusive: 

2,796 Gauze Bandages 
1,296 Gauze Sponges 

38 Hand Towels 

25 Instrument Squares 

23 Sterilizing Squares 

5 Drapes 

8 Operating Hoods 
Considerable mending. 

GRACE E. COLPAS, Chairman 
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OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
FOR 1947 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 
ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 
ator 
His Excellency Robert Fiske Bradford, 
Governor of Massachusetts 
Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 
Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 
Adams, Edward §S., Fall River 
Appleton, Miss Maud E., Boston 
Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 
Bartley, Hattie C., Waltham 
Blaisdell, Albert B., Haverhill 
Bolton, Charles K., Shirley 
Booth, George F., Worcester 
Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 
Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 
Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Southern Pines, N. C. 
Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 
Coleman, Sydney H., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Conant, James B., Pres. Harvard University 
Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 


Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Ellis, Mrs. Dwight W., Springfield 
Fitzgerald, Hon. John F., Boston 
Freshel, Mrs. Curt P., New York City 
Friend, Mrs. Victor A., Melrose 
Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 
Gould, Arthur L., Boston 


- Kemp, E. F., Somerville 


Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Murphy, Rev. W. J., Pres. Boston College 
Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Oxnam, Bishop G. Bromley, New York 
Peirce, Miss Charlotte, Boston 
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Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester 

Schurr, Burlingham, Holyoke, Mass. 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Shearer, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 

Woolley, Mary E., Westport, N. Y. 

Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 

Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K., Fitchburg 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Treasurer’s Assistant: JOSEPH MOONEY 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Executive Committee 
ERIC H. HANSEN, (ex-officio) 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
EDWARD G. FISCHER 
JOHN R. MACOMBER 
WILLIAM E. PUTNAM 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 
Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee 
and Corporation Official 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Pres., 
tional Bank of Boston 


First Na- 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. rm 3 H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board : 


ric H. Hansen, Presiden 


William Dana Orcutt 
Charles G. Bancroft 
John R. Forgie 
William E. Putnam 
John R. Macomber 


Hon; Channing H. Cox 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
George F. Booth 
Thornton W. Burgess 
George H. Godbeer 
Walter M. Kendali Edward G. Fischer 
Stanwood K. Bolton Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Victor A. Friend 


Honorary Members 
Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 
Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 
W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 
Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Mrs. Sigmund Leve, Chestnut Hill 
Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 
Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 
Mrs. Dudley P. Sanford, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Edith Ward, London, England 
Mrs. M. Ida Young, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Hon. Bernard L. Sullivan, Chelsea, Mass. 
Edwin H. Nichols, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Miss Constance L. Abbott, Andover, Mass. 
Miss Mildred Carlson, Boston, Mass.. 


Miss Theodora Jones, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 


Miss Gracie Fields, England 


American Humane Education Society 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
FOR 1947 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 


ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 
ator 
His Excellency Robert Fiske Bradford, 
‘Governor of Massachusetts 
Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 
Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 
Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 
Barton, Mrs. Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 
Beebe, Ethe] Fairmont, New York, N. Y. 
Boyce, Aline J., Woodstock, Vt. 
Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N. Y. 
Craven, Richard C., Hollywood, Calif. 
Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 


Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, Ill. 

‘Downey, Walter F., Boston, Mass. 

Edge, Mrs. C. N., New York City 

Everitt, Mrs. Ellen Knapp, Escondido, Cal. 
Frederick, Mrs. O. F., Santa Monica, Cal. 
Friedrichs, Charles W., San Francisco, Cal. 
French, Marie, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Johns, Charles R., London, Eng. 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krahl, Mrs. Dorothy F., Chicago, Ill. 

Manning, Mrs. Alice W., Istanbul, Turkey 

Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Packard, Bertram E., Augusta, Maine 

Peck, William R., Holyoke, Mass. 

Phillips, William T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pottenger, Miss Mary O., Springfield, Mass. 

Rathom, Mrs. John R., Providence, R. I. 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Saunders, Miss Marshall, Toronto, Ontario 

Schleck, Leo P., Madison, Wis. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester, Mass. 

Smith, Effie E., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, East Haverhill, Mass. 

Weltner, Dr. Philip, Pres. Oglethorpe 
University, Ga. 

Wentzel, Dr. Wm. F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 

Williams, Charles A., Monte Carlo, Monaco 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
ROWLEY 


Counsel: 


PEABODY, BROWN, 
& STOREY 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 

Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee 
and Corporation Official 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., 


Pres., First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board 
Eric H. Hansen, President 
William Dana Orcutt John R. Macomber 
William E. Putnam John R. Forgie 
Charles G. Bancroft Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Walter M. Kendall Edward G. Fischer 
Stanwood K. Bolton Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Victor A. Friend 
Honorary Members 
Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, II. 
Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New 
Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Istanbul, Turkey 
Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 
Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 
Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


During the year 1946, field workers 
for our Society in Texas, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Washington and Georgia traveled a total 
of 44,086 miles. They visited 498 com- 
munities and 534 schools, giving 1,339 
informal talks and addresses. In this 
manner they reached children and adults 
numbering 189,375, formed 2,113 Bands 
of Mercy, took 35,897 Jack London Club 
pledges and distributed a total of 194,527 
pieces of literature, 

Our work in foreign countries resulted 
in supplies being sent to Canada, Eng- 
land, British West Indies, India, South 
Africa, Brazil, Syria, Morocco, and Ire- 
land. 


Kindness Week 

Be Kind to Animals Week was cele- 
brated in 1946, marking its thirty- 
second anniversary, throughout the Com- 
monwealth and in every state in the 
country. In our annual poster contest, 
we received a total of 4,588 posters from 
345 schools. Prizes consisting of 1,465 
pins and medals and subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals were awarded. The 
general public was made fully aware of 
the celebration through our distribution 
of thousands of posters, leaflets and com- 
memorative blotters and, in addition, 
proclamations by Governor Tobin and 
city officials served to point up the 
occasion. 

As always we were much indebted to 
radio stations throughout the State for 
the generously allotted time given over 
to specially prepared broadcasts. These 
were given over stations WBZ, WNBH, 
WNAC, WEEI, WORL, WMEX, WCOP, 
WHDH, WSPR, WTAG, WOCB, wees 
and WBRK. 


Further Developments 

Other activities during the year in- 
cluded our annual photographic contest, 
through which we received some seven 
hundred pictures of our animal friends 
in almost every conceivable pose. 

At the annual convention of The Amer- 
ican Humane Association, in Columbus, 
Ohio, President Hansen presented two of 
the Society’s National Humane Keys for 
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outstanding work in Humane Education 
to Mrs. Paul M. Hendry, director, and 
Miss Clara Baralla, co-director, of the 
Columbus society’s Humane Education 
Department. 


New Enterprises 

Probably the most outstanding enter- 
prise undertaken last year was the link- 
ing of our American Humane Education 
Society with Oglethorpe University in 
the founding of the Rowley School of the 
Humanities—a new step by which the 
fundamentals of Humane Education will 
be correlated with college subjects and 
thus be brought to a higher level of 
education. 

Another new development during 1946 
was the sale and distribution of some 
twenty-five thousand of the Society’s 
specially prepared calendars—calendars 
containing attractive pictures of our ani- 
mal friends in full color. 


Deceased Friends 


Who Remembered Our Societies 
in Their Wills 

The following left bequests to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals or to the American 
Humane Education Society in 1946: 
Mary A. Ball, Ashuelot, N. H. 
Helen Clark Burnham, Wenham 
Mary Ida Converse, Boston 
Pauline Danielson, Boston 
Eliza E. Dunn, Friendship, Wisconsin 
E. Raymond Ellis, Cambridge 
Maria Antoinette Evans, Beverly 
Harriet W. Fuller, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Harriet J. Goodnow, Sudbury 
Mary Frances Higham, Revere 
Eliza Hoehn, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Alfred Grahme Hosmer, Falmouth 
William H. Judd, Boston 
Charles Lehmamr, Boston 
Anne Wynne Le Sueur, Boston 
Bertha C. Longley, Pittsfield, Me. 
Ella E. Luke, Lunenburg 
Queenie Alida Maranville, Springfield 
Mary J. Mason, Franklin 
Ethel Dorr Mellor, Plymouth 
Marie S. Moore, Lenox 
Nellie E. Nash, Greenfield 
Thomas H. Newby, E. Boston 
Blanche C. Outhwaite, Muskegon, Mich. 
Charles Eaton Pierce, Hingham 
Josephine Russell, Southborough 
Charles F. Smith, Worcester 
Mercy B. Spooner, Springfield 
Louise D. Stratton, South Hadley 
Porter W. Whitmarsh, Wellesley 
Bertha Louise Winch, Somerville 
Mabel M. Woodward, Providence, R. I. 
Frank T. Youngquist, Brockton 
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Baxter State Park 


E are pleased to learn that former 

Governor Percival P. Baxter, of 
Maine, long-time friend and director of 
our Society, has increased his gift to his 
native state by 10,740 acres of land. This 
gift, his twelfth in the Katahdin region 
since 1931, brings the total park acreage 
to 127,028. 

No finer bequest can be imagined than 
this gift of land which will be forever 
set aside for the use of wild life, safe 
from hunting and trapping. 

Rowley Day 
| tribute to Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
founder of Be Kind to Animals Week, 
the Holyoke Museum, for the fourth con- 
secutive year will observe Thursday of 
Kindness Week as “Rowley Day.” Burl- 
ingham Schurr, noted naturalist, the 
directing curator of the museum and for 
many years a friend of Dr. Rowley, in- 
augurated “Rowley Day” with a two- 
fold purpose in mind. First, to honor 
the one who has devoted his life to 
further the cause of kindness to all liv- 
ing creatures, and secondly, to make it 
a day to awaken more intensified inter- 
est in the week dedicated to such noble 
work. Naturalist Schurr has suggested 
that “Rowley Day” might also be called 


“Rally Day,” a time to rally to the cause 
of domestic and wild creatures, and that 
members of our organization make a spe- 
cial effort to enlist additional member- 
ship in the Society. It is further con- 
tended by Mr. Schurr that there can be 
no better medium for the teaching of 
love and kindness for all living things, 
particularly in children, than through 
the pages of Our Dumb Animals. “Ex- 
tended membership,” Mr. Schurr says, 
“means a circulation of our magazine 
that will touch the hearts of many more 
thousands of individuals.” 

As last year, getting new members for 
the Society will be a part in the program 
of the Holyoke Museum on “Rowley 
Day.” The observance of Be Kind to 
Animals Week has been an event with 
the Holyoke Museum for the past twenty 
years and the programs have always at- 
tracted large gatherings. Some 2,251 
persons visited the Holyoke Museum last 
year during the period over which the 
programs were carried out, and 791 chil- 
dren attending public and_ parochial 
schools were entered in contests and 
story-writing, bearing upon the subject 
of kindly treatment of animals. In- 
cidentally, ten yearly subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals were given as prizes 
to children, and all who attend the cere- 
monies received a button. 


—Burlingham Schurr 


EILEEN GETS A PLEASANT LESSON 
“Cuddles” and "Puddles," frisky canine patients, seem to be listening intently while 
Miss Margaret Smith, staff member of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, offers 
timely hints on the care of puppies to little Eileen McCarthy, of Roxbury, just in case she 
should be given one in the future. Our Society urges everyone who plans to give a pet 
to make certain that the home is desirable, and that some older person assumes full 
responsibility for the animal's welfare. 
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OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors 
three distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, “Animals in the 
News" is broadcast by William A. Swallow 
each Saturday, at 9:30 A.M., over WBZ and 
WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, “Animaland”’ is presented by 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
9:35 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is broad- 
cast by Charlena Kibbe each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Lincoln’s Heritage 
By ANNE E. MORSE 


EN Abraham Lincoln’s mother, 

Nancy Hanks, was about five 
years old, her parents and small sister 
moved across a wilderness of western 
country where Indians roamed. 

One evening, they were resting by 
their camp fire cooking supper. The 
children, on the opposite side of the fire, 
were screened from the parents’ view 
and sound asleep. Indians crept upon 
the sleeping children, seized them, dash- 
ing off through the forest. Reaching 
an Indian village, and while they were 
trying to decide what to do with the chil- 
dren, they tied Nancy to a tree, where 
she was later rescued and returned safely 
to her parents. The fate of the small 
sister was never known. 

From this experience, Nancy learned 
the value of freedom for man and beast. 
She used her influence against trapping 
and capturing wild animals, with the 
remembrance of her own experience al- 
ways a vivid memory. 

Her son, Abraham, inherited these in- 
stincts from his mother and, in early 
childhood, showed strong feeling against 
trapping or holding animals in captivity. 


The Alarm Clock 
By KATHRYN ANN McKINNEY 
Two white paws upon my bed, 
One cold nose sniffs at my head. 


Two brown eyes so very dear, 
One red tongue licks at my ear. 


Two long ears of silky fur, 
Listening for the slightest stir. 


One short tail wags quick astern, 
Then, a bolt! and there, instead— 
Four white paws upon my bed. 
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Auto-Matic Death 


By ROBERT C. RUARK 


The following article, with a Richmond, 
Virginia, date-line appeared in a news- 
paper, name unknown to us. However, the 
thoughts of the author are so near to our 
hearts that we are taking the liberty of 
reprinting it in part.—Editor. 


S a humanitarian measure I am 
about to propose that Congress 
enlarge the educational aspects of the 
GI Bill of Rights to include animals and 
pedestrians. The beasts are being mur- 
dered right and left, and you can put it 
down to ignorance as a direct result of 
war. They have ceased to regard the 
auto as a lethal weapon. The dogs and 
cats and foxes and ’possums and ’coons 
and jaywalkers have become fat and un- 
wary. Every half mile is marked with 
the carcass of some poor “critter” which 
thought those approaching bright lights 
were the eyes of a benevolent relative. 

On the five-mile stretch of road from 
Smithfield, N. C., to Raleigh, I counted 
three defunct dogs, a moribund cat, one 
*possum and something else that was 
either a deer or a little calf. I missed 
ditches twice trying to keep from mur- 
dering wide-eyed mongrels who regarded 
the car as a long-lost playmate. At a gas 
station, I asked a truck driver about the 
heavy animal casualties. 

“It’s the same all over,” he said “Up 
from Florida through Georgia, all the 
way up North. What we got is a new 
breed of animals that don’t know about 
peacetime cars. During the war, peo- 
ple who drove the highways drove slow, 
watching their rubber and taking it easy 
on the gas. Most people gave up driv- 
ing for long distance travel altogether, 
but, Brother, they’re back on the road 
now, and in twice as big a hurry. I’ve 
seen more wrecks in the last couple 
of months than I saw all during the war.” 


She Understood 


ISH stories” are expected to be gross 

exaggerations or downright lies, 

but a dog lover will swallow whole the 

dog story which dramatizes a dog’s ap- 

proach to human love, courage, and un- 
derstanding. 

Seven years ago I would have “pooh- 
poohed” your dog stories. I had never 
owned a dog. Dogs were pets which 
some people seemed to enjoy. But I 
had a dog thrust upon me by my hus- 
band, who is a dog lover. She is a 
cocker spaniel, red with a white vest, 
white gloves, and a generous sprinkling 
of powder on her nose. She was four 
months old when we brought her home, 
and in an inspired moment I named her 
“Misty Morning.” 

One night the three of us were in the 
bedroom, my husband restlessly and un- 
happily confined to his bed with the flu. 
Misty, as might be expected, was on the 
bed to console him. I was trying to keep 
him entertained by reading aloud from 
“My Friend Flicka.” I was putting my 
all into the rendition. On and on I read, 
sympathetically, humorously, dramati- 
cally, until I reached the passage where 
Gus is ordered to shoot “Flicka.” 

“Misty” had listened to the sound of 
my voice, responding to the various in- 
flections with her head turned to one 
side, her eyes bright, her ears lifted in 
interest and excitement. Absorbed, I 
forgot about the dog. I forgot my sick 
husband. My heart broke over little 
Ken’s tragedy. I read the fateful lines 
as though they were a requiem, and sud- 
denly the air was rent by a mournful 
howl and another and another. 

We tried to comfort Misty so that I 
might continue the story, but she would 
not let me go on. When I began again 
she renewed her howling. She jumped 
from the bed into my lap whimpering. 
My husband finished the book for him- 
self. —Eleanor Crow Lyons. 


Week, is now available. 


Printed on a white coated stock, this edition is most attractive 
in red and black, with an appealing photographic reproduction for 


illustration. 


Persons or Societies desiring special imprints of their own 
names should write immediately for quantity price quotations. 
Price without special imprint—one cent each—in lots of 25 or 


more blotters. 


Postage should be included for smaller orders. 


Kindness Week Blotters 


Our new blotter, designed to publicize Be Kind to Animals 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


= 


1946 Bound Volumes 


Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1946 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, with attrac- 
tive binding and gold letters. 


Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 

Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 


It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 
blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 

Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property. 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


PHOTO CONTEST 

In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures," we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1947. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize... $25.00 
Second Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize ........ 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


KATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SUUIKTY 
OK THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. CG. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 
cnildren’s 30 75 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Our Resolution 


UR readers will remember our New Year’s resolution, 
but for those who may read this for the first time, we 
shall repeat it. 


RESOLVED: That in this year of 1947 subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals will be placed in at least one thou- 
sand more libraries throughout the country. 


We pointed out that we were sending hundreds of subscriptions 
to libraries all over the nation, but that we were unable, financially, 
to increase our free list. 


The response to our Resolution has been most gratifying, but we 
still have far to go to reach our mark of one thousand. We must 
depend on our friends to help us carry out this project and we 
sincerely thank all those who have responded to this appeal. 


Here is why we are stressing libraries at this time. First, librarians 
tell us that the magazine is read by many of their patrons. Second, 
it means that thousands more men, women and children will see 


the magazine and it will lead to better treatment of animals. 


Here is how you can help! Won't you pick out some library, 
the one in your city or some other with which you are acquainted 
and donate a subscription? Just send the name and address of the 
library and the subscription price of $1.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We will do the rest. 
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